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thirds percent of all the people who grow cotton and 
corn are unable to read the government bulletins or the 
directions for the use of improved farm machinery. 8 
But through the darkness and the storm the con- 
structive statesmen of the world have caught a glimpse 
of the vision that Christ saw when he said, "the king- 
dom of heaven is within you." Our national ideals of 
individual liberty and compromise of the apparent in- 
terests of the majority must be maintained and de- 
veloped if our institutions are to continue progressive. 
Specialization of industry and facilitation of communi- 
cation have made the lives and happiness of men every- 
where more inter-dependent than ever before. The 
product of the labor and the social conduct of a man 
of any class affect the lives of men of all classes and 
in distant places. The economic and social conditions 
of any large number of people, wherever they may 
live, is a great concern of the people of the whole 
world. If this ideal of individual liberty and majority 
control were necessary and requisite to the establish- 
ment of a government in an isolated wilderness five 
thousand miles from the center of civilization before 
men dreamed of storms and electricity, how much more 
requisite and necessary is such an ideal today: We 
were able during the pioneer days to impress upon the 
people of a small village or parish their common in- 
terests through the medium of the village and parish 
schools. During the 19th century, with the develop- 
ment of state stability, we were able, through our state 
centralization of education, to establish a sense of state 
citizenship. Now we are citizens of the world. The 
least we can afford is to effect a national system of 
education that will most adequately develop the per- 
sonality and productive powers of every girl and boy 
in the United States ; establish a consciousness of the 
common welfare of all sections and classes, and culti- 
vate the conception of a common destiny of mankind. 
World conditions demand world citizenship. World 
citizenship demands world education. In America 
world education means a method of instruction that 
will accentuate the likenesses rather than the differ- 
ences of men everywhere and a national system of 
public education that will give every child born in this 
country or permitted to come here an equitable oppor- 
tunity to get a fair start in the race of life. This kind 
of education meets the demands of the present inter- 
dependent world, establishes a hope that the children 
of the now restless economic classes may be able to aid 
materially in the gradual rather than revolutionary so- 
lution of their own problems, and approaches in some 
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measure the great ideals of individual liberty and ma- 
jority control that lie at the very foundation of this 
country. 

BUDGET MAKING 

THE JOURNAL has just received from Superin- 
tendent K. R. Curtis, of Kinston, N. C, a very 
interesting piece of administrative work on the matter 
of budget making. The suggestion contained in the 
idea is so very much worth-while we are passing it 
on for the benefit of other superintendents. 

Under Superintendent Curtis' direction his secre- 
tary, Miss Carlotta Newborn, prepared in detail a bud- 
get for the consideration of the board of education 
in getting at the financial needs of the Kinston schools. 
This budget presented first a statement of the total 
receipts for the year, itemized under two heads ; local 
funds, state and county funds. Then followed a state- 
ment of total expenses for the year under the following 
items : 

1. General Control. 

2. Instruction. 

3. Operation. 

4. Maintenance. 

5. Fixed Charges. 

6. Debt Service. 

7. Capital Outlay. 

8. Auxiliary Agencies. 

9. Sundries. 

Each of these general items was then taken up and 
the several specific items of expense under each gen- 
eral head were listed as follows : 

I 
Expenses of General Control 
Salary of Superintendent. 
Salary of Treasurer. 
Salary of Secretary. 
Legal Services. 

Supplies — Stationery, Postage, Telephone, Telegraph, etc. 
Traveling Expenses. 
Total Expenses of General Control. 

II 
Expenses of Instruction 
Salaries of Principals — White, Colored. 
Salaries of Teachers — White, Colored. 
Other Expenses of Teachers— Text-books, etc. 
Supplies used in Instruction (Domestic Science). 
Total Expenses of Instruction. 

Ill 
Expenses of Operation 
Wages of Janitors. 
Fuel. 

Janitors' Supplies. 
Express, Freight, Drayage. 
Total Expenses of Operation. 
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Repairs. 



Insurance. 



IV 
Expenses of Maintenance 



Expenses of Fixed Charges 



VI 



Expenses of Debt Service 
Interest on Short-Term Loans. 
Refunds to State ($6,000.00-Loan). 

Total Expenses of Debt Service. 

VII 
Expenses of Capital Outlay 
Equipment. 

VIII 
Expenses of Auxiliary Agencies 
Books for Library. 

IX 
Sundries. 

Next a table was made showing in a comparative 
manner the median percentage distribution of each 
general expense item in small southern cities, in mid- 
dle-sized southern cities, in large southern cities, and 
in Kinston as specified in the budget submitted. A 
further table showed how the budget for the new year 
compared in percentage distribution of current ex- 
pense items with the distribution of the same items the 
previous year. 

At all points the items of peculiar interest because 
of apparent discrepancies or differences were discussed 
and the situation clearly stated for the information of 
the board members. 

Such a plan as this is evidence that we are beginning 
to appreciate the necessity for selling public school 
support to the taxpayers. The very best way in which 
to secure public backing for our public schools in these 
days of mounting costs and increased taxation is to 
present to the public in an open, clear-cut, easily un- 
derstandable manner the facts and the truth about our 
school needs. It is only when both school officials and 
school patrons will place all the cards on the table, face 
up, that we can be sure of a fair deal and a square deal 
in school support. Gentlemen, show your hands! — 
L. A. W. 



ONE WAY TO DO IT 

By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 

HIS ENGLISH would certainly not be accepted 
as a model for "better English week." His 
clothing was certainly not that found in the 
latest fashion plates. His presence and bearing would 
not set him off either as an Apollo or a Chesterfield. 



His story, however, had the touch of human interest 
that makes it worth recording. 

"I was just a youngster when we had our first school 
in this district. I hadn't never been to school but I was 
ten years old and can remember it right plain. My 
daddy, Mr. McLean, old Mr. Husband and his two 
grown sons, Ben and Zeb, Mr. Morehouse, the two 
Cooper brothers and some others I don't just recollect 
all got together one day in what I reckon you would 
call a conference. They talked about no school and 
no house, and no teacher, and sort of agreed some 
way or 'nother to build a house, hire a master and have 
school. 

"Well, they cut the logs and snaked 'em out and all 
took a hand to put the house up and at last they shook 
together a tolerable sort of a shack. I recollect there 
was two windows in it, a chimney made outen sticks 
laid criss-cross, no floor, only the ground beat down 
hard and just at first no desks and no benches. Of 
course that didn't give us much of a place for schooling 
but the old master they hired for his keep did somehow 
get us to reading, and we learned to spell and to cipher 
some. 

"Well, that was all we had for a school until after I 
had some young ones of my own to go to school. Then 
we heard as how we could get help from the State to 
build a house and get a teacher. So the folks round 
there sort of put it on me to go to the State superin- 
tendent and see what he would do. So I went down 
and he was mighty good to us, said he could let us have 
$250 if we could get up $250 right at home and we 
could pay it back to him $25 at a time. Now didn't we 
scurry round though to get our part of the money. 
I can see Lee Warrick, who lived just beyond me up 
the big road, when he told how he hadn't no ready 
money but took a pair of shotes to town and sold 'em 
for $14 so he could pay his part. Jamie Morris couldn't 
give money but he had a big mess of green paint that 
he'd won in a lottery and that's why we decided to 
paint the schoolhouse green. He give it and his two 
brothers done the painting. 

"Anyhow we got the money and we built that frame 
house for $500. We all turned to and everybody helped 
some. A few did a lot, some did less, and a few didn't 
do much just as always but we all did something big or 
little. We had a big time at the opening with a barbe- 
cue, and speaking, and singing, all the girls dressed their 
prettiest and everybody just as happy-like as you ever 
did see. 

"But the next winter there was so many wanting to 

come to school we had to keep some of the littlest ones 

away and then we had to go to work to get more money 

and build another room. It looked for a time like 

{Continued on page 42) 



